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THE SITUATION IN CHINA. 
Stanley K. Hornbeck. 


There are two outstanding movements 
going on in China. The one is wide- 
spread feudal warfare. The other is a 
revolt against foreign domination, or 
fancied domination. 

The wars which have been waged 
during the past ten years are factional. 
Various leaders and groups have been 
contending for a supremacy to which no 
one of them has a lawful claim. Each 

‘of the contending military leaders raises 

his own army, collects revenues, and 
wages his contest against one or more 
of the others. A semblance cf central 
authority has been maintained in Peking ; 
but at this moment even the Peking 
government is self-appointed and has 
a narrowly limited authority. The city 
of Peking is fought for as a_ political 
prize: because first, it is the traditional 
seat of authority; second, it possesses 
the physical equipment of government; 
and, third, certain of the more important 
sources of revenue still contribute to the 
exchequer located there. 

During the past fourteen years, some 
eight political leaders have held the 
highest office in Peking; some 42 
recognizable Cabinets have functioned 
there; and some 9 Parliaments have 
met. At the present moment there is 
no recognized Chief Executive. There 
is no Parliament in being. There is no 
constitution in force. There is no uni- 
form system of laws. The work of 
elaborating new codes of law on west- 
ern models has been carried forward, 
and several of the codes have been de- 
clared in effect by Executive Mendate, 
but there are gaps, and certain codes 
which are nominally in effect have not 
been adopted by the recognized legal 
Processes prescribed in any of the Con- 
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PACIFIC SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
Herbert E. Gregory 


The outstanding feature of coopera- 
tive scientific work in the Pacific for 
che year 1926 is the organization of 
the “Pacific Science Association’”’—the 
culminating action of the remarkable 
Science Congress which met at Tokyo, 
October 30 to November 11, 1926. The 
objects of the Association are: 

(a) To initiate and promote  co- 
operation in the study of scien- 
tific problems relating to the Pa- 
cific region, more particularly 
those affecting the prosperity and 
well-being of Pacific peoples. 
To strengthen the bonds of peace 
among Pacific peoples by pro- 
moting a feeling of brotherhood 
among the scientists of all the 
Pacific countries. 

The constitution of the Association 
provides for administration through a 
“Pacific Science Council” composed of 
members appointed by the Research 
Councils or similar organizations located 
at centers where investigations of Pa- 
cific problems are now in _ progress. 
The charter membership consists of 
representatives from Australia, Canada, 
China, France, Great Britain, Hawaii, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Netherlands 
East Indies, New Zealand, the Philip- 
pines, Russia and the United States. 
Provision is made for the admission to 
membership of other countries as they 
develop active interest in Pacific prob- 
lems. 

In its organization, the Pacific Science 
Association presents some unusual fea- 
tures. It has no permanent officers and 
no specified place of meeting. The plan 
is to meet once in three years in re- 
sponse to an invitation extended by a 
responsible institution in some Pacific 
country; and to leave to the institution 
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under whose auspices a meeting is held, 
the entire responsibility for organiza- 
tion, financing, program, and personnel. 
Between sessions, the work of the As- 
sociation is to be carried on by commit- 
tees appointed for the study of ap- 
proved projects. Individuals and in- 
stitutions have complete freedom of 
action under an implied agreement to 
follow a common program, to substi- 
tute sympathetic cooperation and team 
work for national, institutional and per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and to freely 
interchange information regarding plans, 
work in progress, and results of in- 
vestigations. Another interesting fea- 
ture of the Association is the adoption 
of English as the official language. 


The Pacific Science Association is the 
outgrowth of the realization that a 
knowledge of the people and of the re- 
sources of the Pacific is a prerequisite 
to intelligent thinking in regard to 
future commercial, social, and political 
development. It is also the result of 
experience gained during the past de- 
cade, through cooperative undertakings 
and of the knowledge attained through 
informal conferences in different coun- 
tries and the more formal congresses 
held in the United States (1920), in 
Australia (1923), and in Japan (1926). 


The value of these triennial con- 
gresses is shown by the authoritative 
papers published in the Proceedings, by 
the successful completion of investiga- 
tions recommended, and by the increased 
recognition of the advantages of genu- 
ine international action. At the prelim- 
inary meetings held on the United 
States mainland during 1916-1919, few 
foreigners were present. For the 1920 
conference, 53 overseas delegates came 
to Honolulu, 34 of them from the 
United States mainland; the remaining 
19, from Australia, Canada, Japan, New 
Zealand, and the Philippines. For the 
1926 Conference, the overseas delegates 
numbered 79, representing 16 countries. 


In planning the 1926 session of the 
Pacific Science Congress the National 


i 


Research Council of Japan set the num. 
ber of overseas delegates and scientific 
observers at 150—a number which 
seemed generously large in view of the 
attendance at previous Pacific congresses 
The method of selection also seemed to 
insure a relatively small attendance 
Invitations were extended only to in. 
dividuals who were actively interested 
in Pacific science, and as a means of 
procuring the presence of the men most 
desired, the National Research Council 
of the different Pacific countries were 
asked to make the selections on behalf 
of the Japanese Government on the 
basis of a specified quota. So great, 
however, was the interest that even 
after excluding administrative officials 
and eliminating honorary invitations, 
most of the quotas were exceeded and 
the number of appointed delegates who 
came to Tokyo surpassed the enroll- 
ment of previous scientific gatherings 
held within the Pacific area. 


The official “overseas” delegations 
comprised 124 professional scientists 
and 61 scientific students and observers, 
and represented 17 countries. In addi- 
tion, Portugal and several Latin-Amer- 
ican countries were represented. by Gov- 
ernment officials—not scientists. The 
Japanese members of the Congress, ex- 
clusive of administrative officials and 
committees, numbered about 380, thus 
giving a total membership exceeding 
550. The largest group of “overseas” 
scientists came from the United States 
mainland, 38; followed in turn by 
China, 19; Australia, 14; the Philip- 
pines, 9; Russia, 8; Netherlands Indies, 
8; Hawaii, 7. 


The remarkably large total member- 
ship involved grouping into sections 
which also were large, thus assuring 
the presentation of many different 
views. The membership of the larger 
subdivisions was: Geology, including 
petrography, mineralogy, volcanology, 
mining, and soil science, 80; Medicine, 
including physiology, physiological 
chemistry, and hygiene, 69; Agricul- 
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ture, 59; Physics, 32; Botany, including 
forestry, 52; Zoology, including entom- 
ology, 46; Engineering and architecture, 
relating chiefly to earthquake-proof 
construction, 27; Geography and Ocean- 
ography, 24; Astronomy, 17; Chemis- 
try, 16; Anthropology, 16; Veterinary 
science, 14; Geophysics, 14. 

At the Japanese Congress, more than 
400 papers were presented under an ad- 
mirably devised scheme of grouping, 
which allowed for discussion limited 
only by the time available. As at pre- 
vious congresses, the chief attention was 
given to such subjects as food conser- 
vation, potential food sources, popula- 
tion, fisheries, the preservation of 
forests and soil, the geological structure 
of the Pacific, the history and status of 
Underlying the formal 
informal 


native peoples. 
papers, discussions, and 
speeches was the feeling that in some 
way, not as yet fully understood, in- 
crease in scientific knowledge of the 
Pacific is of benefit to the people who 
now live and those who afterwards will 
live within and on the borders of the 
Pacific region. 

That this belief is a guiding principle 
of the people of Japan is shown by 
their attitude toward the 1926 Con- 
gress. To a degree heretofore unknown 
in international scientific gatherings, 
this Congress was a national event, 
participated in by the Imperial family, 
the Government officials, educators, 


business men, financiers, farmers, and 


school children. In the true sense of 
the word, the overseas visitors were 
honored guests of thes nation. So 
obvious was the feeling of goodwill 
that the Congress seemed to be a group 
of friends gathered to discuss science 
rather than scientists welcomed to a 
delightful country. 


SOME OF MY IMPRESSIONS OF 
THE FAR EAST. 
T. Harada, 
University of Hawaii. 

Concerning the Sino-Japanese rela- 
tions I have noticed remarkable differ- 
ences between my former visit and the 
present one. My former visit to China 
was nine years ago, during the time of the 
Great War. General Li was the president 
at the time, and, by the way, I this time 
met General Li at Tientsin and had a 
very interesting interview. He is well 
and strong for his age, and I should not 
be surprised if in the near future he 
was nominated as a candidate for the 
next president. 

The time of my former visit was when 
the young Republic was full of many 
bright hopes, but for Japan and the 
Japanese it was a period of great distrust 
and antipathy. Japan was most unpopu- 
lar at the time, not only among the 
Chinese but among residents of other 
nationalities. Japanese imperialism was 
severely criticized. Japanese people and 
things in general were disliked. One 
could not blame them because it was very 
soon after the so-called “Twenty-one 
Demands” on China. 

Another matter much criticized at the 
time was the smuggling of opium and 
similar drugs by the Japanese, who were 
held solely responsible for the failure of 
the Chinese efforts to suppress the evil 
habit. Now I frankly admit that Japan 
was in a measure responsible, but she 
was not the only nation who should be 
held responsible. 

As I said, Japan was most unpopular, 
but especially among the students, even 
among the returned students from Japan. 
You will remember that the Chinese stu- 
dents who had one time flocked to 
Tokyo and other places, 20,000 or more, 
were reduced to a fraction of that num- 
ber in a few years. 

I was in China in such an atmosphere 
and felt keenly the need of a better 
understanding and improved relations 
between the two countries. The strained 
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relations continued and increased in in- 
tensity until the time of the Washington 
Conference. Now in my recent visit my 
most pleasant experience was to notice 
that the atmosphere was almost entirely 
changed and cleared up. By that I do 
not mean there is no difference of 
opinion between Chinese and Japanese, 
or that the Chinese are wholly satisfied 
with the Japanese attitude. What I 
mean is the absence of the general 
suspicion and bitter antipathy that 
existed years ago. 

I met a number of Chinese leaders and 
had free and frank conversations with 
them, including the acting premier, Dr. 
Wellington Koo; ex-Premier W. W. 
Yen; the former Minister of Foreign 
Affairs C. T. Wang; Dr. David Yui; 
and many others who are at present the 
leaders of China. 

The reasons for the change are not 
far to seek. 

First, it is due to the change of Japa- 
nese policy towards China, which is more 
friendly and openhearted than before. 

Second, the development of a more 
liberal and democratic spirit in Japan and 
its favorable effect on the mind of the 
Chinese. 

Third, the rediscovery of-close affinity 
between the two countries, racial and 
cultural as well as commercial, and of 
the need of more co-operation between 
the two countries. 

Fourth, the proposed return of the in- 
demnity fund and the proposed establish- 
ment of cultural and scientific research 
institutions and similar expressions of 
friendly feeling by the Japanese. 

Fifth, and last but not the least, the 
Pan-Pacific conferences for various ob- 
jects in recent years have had a good 
effect in improving relations between the 
two countries as well as between the 
other Pacific nations. 

As to the relation between the United 
States and Japan, I am glad to say as a 
whole feeling between the two countries 
is nothing but cordial in every way. The 
extraordinary expression of sympathy 
by the government and people of 
America toward Japan at the time of the 


great earthquake, and a generous gift of 
four millions of yen for the reconstruc. 
tion of the Library for the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, and the like have done 
much to promote the friendship between 
the two countries. 

But in stating that the feeling between 
the two countries is very fine I must 
say that there is one exception and that 
is the Japanese, especially those who are 
believed to be friends of the United 
States, are feeling very much hurt about 
the discriminatory clause in the immigra- 
tion bill. For instance, Viscount Shi- 
busawa, who is a great friend of the 
United States, whenever he mentions 
it, says, “This wound, this great shock, to 
the honor of Japan cannot be healed 
without some action on the part of the 
United States.” He would not say he 
would “ask” or “demand,” but he is 
“waiting” the time when the States will 
right the wrong she has done in this 
matter. 

This is also the feeling of Viscount 
Kaneko, a graduate of Harvard and a 
great friend of Theodore Roosevelt, who 
did much to further the friendship be- 
tween the two nations. At the time of 
the passing of the Immigration Law he 
resigned the presidency of the America- 
Japan Society, the position he had oc- 
cupied ever since the beginning of that 
organization. 

Dr. Nitobe, author of “Bushido,” 
until recently one of the Undersecretary- 
generals of the League of Nations in 
Geneva, whose good wife is an American, 
has said repeatedly that as long as 
this immigration bill remains he will 
never visit the United States. I think 
this strong feeling should be thoroughly 
understood by those Americans who are 
really concerned to make the friendship 
of the two countries warmer and closer 
than at present. 

A most significant phenomena in the 
Far East at the present time is that of 
the reactionary movement. It is espe 
cially so in China, but a good deal in 
Japan also. I do not think the move- 
ment is altogether wrong. On the con- 
trary it will do much good, if it has not 
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gone to the extreme, as in many cases 
in China. I am afraid that the anti- 
foreign and so-called 
movement in that country may consider- 


ably prevent the progress of the people | 
' lem must be considered before we can 
The last time I was in China, the | 


in China. 


Chinese were fast trying to adopt foreign 
customs, manners, and all the advantages 
of Western civilization, but this time 
the tendency was in the other direction. 
For instance, I met a group of about a 
dozen Chinese leaders in Shanghai one 
evening, at the Bankers’ Club, nearly 
all graduates from American and Euro- 
pean universities. Nine years ago they 
would have dressed in Western style, 
but this time, all except one of them, 
were in Chinese costume. It is only one 
instance that shows the tendency of the 
age. I do not, of course, blame the 
awakening of national consciousness. 
What I like to see is that the spirit of 
progress be not left behind on that 
account. 

[ learned one new phrase while in 
China and that is “the superiority com- 
plex.” China had this superiority com- 
plex thrust upon her. The great cry of 
China today is to “get rid of the dis- 
It is, I believe, the fundamental 
anti movements in that 


grace.” 
cause of all 
country. 
About the political future of China 
there is no concensus of opinion. It is 
true that confusion and disorder prevail 
everywhere. No one seemsi to know 
where the country is going. But, gener- 
ally speaking, the Chinese statesmen 
(not speaking of military leaders) are 
inclined to be optimistic, while the 
foreigners, Americans as well as Brit- 
ishers, are at present pessimistic as to 
the establishment of a solid and unified 
government for all China. It is quite 
natural because of the failure of the 


Utopian dreams of the young Republic. | 


The continuation of internal troubles 
disappointed the well-wishing friends of 
China. 

What China needs is a leader or 
leaders strong enough to control the 
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anti-Christian | 


THE AUSTRALIAN TROPICS. 
Griffith Taylor, 
University of Sydney. 


Many aspects of the settlement prob- 


give any definite answer to the question, 
“Can the Australian tropics become a 
region of important white settlement?” 
For many years it has been a region of 
sparse settlement; in fact for so many 
years that the impartial investigator 
wonders if it has not already reached a 
state of equilibrium! About 40 per cent 
of the Commonwealth lies north of the 
Tropic of Capricorn. It only contains 
about 190,000 white folk, or 3 per cent 
of the total population. 

As regards climate, the tropical region 
may be divided into two very unequal 
regions. The extreme eastern portion 
(about one-eighth of the whole) com- 
prising the Queensland littoral from 
Cooktown to Rockhampton contains 
more than half of the total population. 
Why is this? Because it is the sole 
portion of the tropics without a long 
dry season. Here is a fairly uniform 
rainfall. Here are true forests, and 
here a.fertile soil (due in part to the 
abundant humus) is to be exploited. As 
soon as we move west of Cooktown, the 
hot sun in the long dry season desiccates 
the soil and burns up the humus. No true 
forests occur, but the whole vast region 
is largely prairie (savannah) or bush- 
land, i.e., scattered eucalypts or acacias. 
All over the world this type of country 
is best suited for pastoral occupation; 
and only in a few countries is there a 
moderate population of folk with a very 
low culture—such as in the drier parts 
of India. We may be certain that until 
the rest of Australia—the cooler better- 
watered South and East—is filled, there 
will be no important movement of 
Australians to any of the tropical lands, 
except to the sugar areas, etc., along the 
coast. 

Most of the Northern Territury is in 
the tropics. It had a larger white ponu- 
lation about 1875 than it has today. Dur- 
ing the last ten years, in spite of hun- 
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dreds of thousands of pounds spent by 
the Commonwealth Government to en- 
courage close settlement, the total popu- 


lation has slowly but steadily decreased | 


from the figure of 4,666 in 1916. As | 
the writer has long pointed out, we | 


| 


should do well to let the outside world 


know that Northern Territory is not 
suited for close settlement. It is a fair 
pastoral country, and its closest homo- 
clime (similar climate) is found in 
Northern Nigeria, where no one expects 
to settle large numbers of white folk. 
Much the same conditions occur in north- 
west Queensland, and in the Kimberley 
regions of West Australia. 

The climate is not on the whole un- 
healthy but cannot be called attractive. 
Roughly speaking, where the rains ex- 
ceed 40 inches a year the wet season is 
uncomfortable from its mugginess. 
Sydney is at times uncomfortable in 
February, when the wet-bulb average is 
65°F. A wet-bulb of 70 degrees is obvi- 
ously much more uncomfortable. Yet 
Darwin has six months with an average 
wet-bulb between 65° and 75°; Thurs- 
day Island and Townsville have also six 
months, while Brisbane has five months 
of this humid weather. Moreover, the 
northern towns have very. much worse 
conditions in summer. Thus Thursday 
Island and Darwin have six wet months 
with a wet-bulb over 75° and Townsville 
has three such months. Such continu- 
ous ‘mugginess’ saps all initiative, even 
if it does not actually lead to sickness. 
For comparison, we may note that there 
are only three months in New York with 
a wet-bulb over 55°F; while Calcutta is 
a good deal less muggy than Thursday 
Island or Darwin. 

As regards inland settlement there is 
very little in northern Australia. The 
climate is less muggy, since the rainfall 
rapidly falls off in amount as we leave 
the coast. In general the soils inland 
are somewhat better than on the littoral 
—at any rate in Northern Territory— 
but there is not enough rain inland for 
agriculture, and irrigation is out of the 
question. One big difference between 
tropical Australia and such well known 


regions as the densely settled portions 
of South China and India, is that the 
latter are generally regions of river. 
silting and subsidence. But the Ays- 
tralian tropics are in general regions oj 
late uplift—which means that erosion js 
removing the soil covering rather than 
building up rich agricultural _ plains, 
Temperatures in tropical Australia are 
about those normally experienced  be- 
tween latitudes 10° and 23°. However, 
in West Australia some unusual temper- 
atures are recorded. At Wyndham on the 
north coast the average annual temper- 
ature is 84.6, a record only exceeded by 
two places in arid Africa. At Marble 
Bar near the tropic in West Australia a 
remarkable series of maximum tempera- 
tures has been recorded. For 3% 
months the mercury rose (on an aver- 
age) to 110°F. every day. The writer 
visited this region in midsummer, when 
119° was not at all unusual. 

As regards the future of tropical 
Australia we can expect a steady in- 
crease of settlement along the east 
Queensland coast. Here the rich tropical 
jungles are giving place to sugar cane 
and other tropical plantations. Italians 
are settling here fairly numerously, in 
spite of the foolish if natural opposition 
of many white Australians. Al] labour 
is carried out by white folk, and at a 
profit to themselves as long as special 
tariffs and bounties foster tropical in- 
dustry. In the huge remainder of the 
tropics, cattle and sheep are spreading, 
the cattle doing better in the hotter re- 
gions with their rougher grasses and 
greater distances to water. The future 
development is largely bound up with 
increasing the number of wells. These 
can usually be obtained by boring a few 
hundred feet, but cost about £1000 to 
drill and equip. Thus new pastoral 
regions are not available for the man 
of small capital—for cattle can only 
graze about eight miles from permanent 
water so that a well is needed every 
fifteen miles or so. 

The other asset is that of mining. This 
is a precarious industry except in the 
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RECENT LEGISLATIVE ACTION | 


FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AUSTRALIA AS A PRELIMINARY 
TO ACCELERATED IMMIGRA- 
TION. 
F. A. Bland, M.A., LL.B., 
Acting Director, Department of Tutorial 
Classes, University of Sydney. 


In the earlier part of this year (1926) 
the Federal Parliament passed two 
measures which have an important bear- 


ing upon the problem of Australian im- | 
| years, and such additional terms of five 


migration. One is the Northern Australia 
Act (No. 16 of 1926) and the other, the 
Development and Migration Act (No. 
29 of 1916). The first Act applies spe- 
cifically to that part of Australia known 


| 
| 
| 


as Northern Territory, now administered | 
by the Commonwealth through a resi- | 


dent Administrator at Port Darwin; the 
second is of general application. 

The Northern Territory represents a 
challenge to the Australian administrator, 
especially from the White Australia 
viewpoint. Administered as part of 
N.S. W. till 1862, the coming of re- 
sponsible government, and the explora- 
tions of McDowall Stuart determined its 
transfer to South Australia. That State 
made noteworthy but unsuccessful efforts 
to develop it, and in January,.1911, sur- 
rendered its burden to the Common- 
wealth Government in terms of the 
Northern Territory Acceptance Act, 
1910. After fifteen years, the position 
shows little improvement. In the 523,000 
square miles of territory, there are ap- 
proximately 2,400 whites who are not 
effectively utilising its resources. The 
Northern Australia Act, 1926, is the 
Federal Government’s recognition of the 
iailure of its past efforts. 

The Act divided the Northern Ter- 
ritory into two parts. North of the 
20th parallel is to be known in future 
as North Australia, and South of the 
line as Central Australia. Each is to be 
controlled by a Government Resident 


with headquarters at Newcastle Waters | 
and Alice Springs respectively (both in- 
iand capitals), assisted by an Advisory 
Council, two members of which are to 


| 


be elected and two appointed by the | 
Federal Government. The Resident will 
be responsible for such of the services as 
are not administered from Melbourne or 
entrusted by the Act to the North Aus- 
tralia Commission. This Commission is 
to be concerned primarily with North 
Australia, as defined above, though pro- 
vision is made for its offices to be availed 
of by the contiguous states of Queens- 
land and Western Australia if desired. 
The Commission comprises three mem- 
bers, with a tenure of office of five 


years as may be approved. 

The main duties of the Commission 
are developmental. Hence, they are to 
maintain and operate railways, construct 
and maintain roads, telegraphs, ports and 
harbours and carry on water-boring and 
water-conservation. Upon their shoulders 


| falls the responsibility of preparing for 


| 


| 


the Minister for Home and Territories 
as soon as possible a complete scheme 
for the development of North Australia. 


| But it would seem they are to make 


bricks without straw. If they wish to 
construct a railway, and means of com- 


-munication is one of the first needs of 


that part of Australia, the Common- 
wealth Railways Commissioner is to 
make surveys, prepare plans, estimates 
and reports, and finally the Railway must 
await specific approval of Parliament by 
means of a bill introduced by or on 
behalf of the Minister. 

So, too, for any public works cost- 
ing more than £25,000 the cooperation of 
another Federal Department may have 
to be obtained, and then the approval 
of Parliament will depend upon whether 
the Minister will introduce the necessary 
measure. (Secs. 20-22). Finally, it 
would appear that the Commission’s ac- 
tivities will be dependent upon the good- 
will of the Treasurer, for all expendi- 
ture must be in conformity with Esti- 
mates approved by the Minister and 
concurred in by the Treasurer. (Sec. 
25). The revenues of the Commission 
will be derived from charges for serv- 


ices, (e.g. Railways, posts), and loans. 
The latter may be raised direct by the 
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Commission subject to approval of both 
Houses of Parliament, or through the 
Treasurer at the request of the Com- 
mission. 

The Act is a skeleton, and if the 
Minister is willing to assist the Com- 
mission, the provisions referred to above 
need not be shackles. The primary 
need is, a scientific survey of the re- 
sources of the Territory, and then a 
vigorous policy of public works to ex- 
ploit those resources. The main public 
works demanding construction are rail- 
ways (at present there are 200 miles of 
track), roads, bores and tanks (along 
the travelling stock ioutes), and _ tele- 
graph and telephone lines. The Com- 
missioners are men who know the Ter- 
ritory, and are tackling one of the big- 
gest problems confronting the Common- 
wealth. Upon their efforts will depend 
in no small measure the possibility of at- 
tracting any considerable number of set- 
tlers to North Australia. 


The Development and Migration Act 
constitutes a Commission of four mem- 
bers, chosen it would seem to represent 
different interests in the various States, 
and charged with the duty of stimulat- 
ing the development of Australian re- 
sources as a preliminary to attracting 
increased numbers of immigrants. In 
England, the Empire Settlement Act, 
1922, marks a new chapter in the history 
of migration. That Act provided for the 
expenditure of millions of pounds for 
the stimulation of emigration to the 
Dominions. The various agreements 
made with the Commonwealth and 
State Governments in Australia were 
found unworkable, and in 1925 new 
plans were determined upon. The De- 
velopment and Migration Act, 1926, is 
Australia’s contribution to a_ solution. 

Since 1922, we have been receiving at 
the rate of 25,000 assisted immigrants 
annually. When the Commission is in 
full operation it is hoped to increase the 
number to 45,000 per annum. To help 
this, Australia will receive a loan of 
£34,000,000 from the British Govern- 
ment and liberal help to pay interest 


charges. Although 50% of the funds 
may be used for the settlement oj 
Australians upon the land, for every 
£75 of loan money at least one assisted 
migrant shall sail direct from the United 
Kingdom, and of every 10,000 assisted 
migrants, 3,750 may be persons with- 
out any capital. The £34,000,000 loan 
may seem attractive, but it must be re- 
membered that last year the State spent 
£30,000,000 of loan money. At least an 
additional pound for pound must be 
raised by Australia if it proceeds with 
the present scheme. 


More important is whether _ the 
migrants who comé under the scheme 
can be effectively absorbed. The Prime 
Minister, in introducing the measure to 
the Federal Parliament, characterised 
Australia as “the greatest undeveloped 
country in the world.” The Commission 
is entrusted with the duty of remedying 
that state of affairs. It will organise 
a body of scientists who will proceed 
with a survey of Australian resources. 
The Commission will then formulate 
plans for “utilising our resources, and 
the most effective and rapid method of 
dealing with them.” It will act as a 
clearing house in respect of Australia’s 
needs for labour, and the possibilities for 
absorbing overseas capital. It will ad- 
vise the Minister for Markets on the 
subject of outlets for our produce, and 
will co-operate with the States in all 
their developmental works. In addition, 
the Commission will take charge of the 
London Migration office of the Common- 
wealth. 


As in the case of the North Australia 
Commission, much will depend upon the 
readiness of the Minister to assist, and 
upon the personal force of the Commis- 
sioners. The Commission will be de- 
pendent for funds upon the Treasurer, 
and while the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment undertakes (Sec. 14) not to ap 
prove of any scheme which has not 
been recommended by the Commission, 
power is reserved to Parliament to give 
its assent to any matter whether the 
Commission has approved or not. 
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THE MEXICAN-AMERICAN IMMI- 
GRATION PROBLEM. 

Paul Scharrenberg, Secretary-Treasurer, 

California State Federation of Labor. 


How to undo what appears to have 
been a blunder on the part of Congress 
in allowing practically unrestricted im- 
migration for Mexicans has become a 
question of much concern to the two 


nations. 

The privilege was not desired, nor 
was it asked for by Mexico. Congress 
was influenced in taking this action 
mainly by two considerations—pressure 
from various sources, particularly along 
the border, for labor and the desire to 
make an effective friendly gesture toward 
Mexico. 

Official Mexico, the spokesmen for 
organized labor and the principal news- 
papers of that country, are opposed to 
the practical result that has followed the 
new law. It is attracting, because of 
superior conditions in the United States, 
many thousands of peon laborers from 
across the border, and injuring Mexico 
by depriving her of labor which she 
hopes to need in increasing volume for 
the development of agricultural and 
industrial resources. 

While Mexico is officially represented 
as Leing opposed to the present law, and 
would be glad to see in operation a plan 
which would prevent, or at least, restrict, 
her labor from crossing the border, still 
after the privilege has once been ex- 
tended to her citizens she would bitterly 
resent any action by the United States 
Congress withdrawing it. Such action 
would involve the suggestion of in- 
feriority or undesirability, as applied to 
Mexicans. 

The American Federation of Labor is 
endeavoring to bring about an amicable 


solution of this immigration problem. | 


Instead of publicly agitating the question, 
its executive committee, with William 
Green, the federation’s president, held a 
conference at Washington, D. C., some 
time ago with a delegation representing 
the Mexican Regional Confederation of 
Labor. That delegation was headed by 


Louis Morones, known as the Samuel 
Gompers of Mexico, and the present 
Secretary of Commerce, Industry and 
Labor. 

The conference adopted an interest- 
ing and significant declaration of policy 
and principles. Pertinent excerpts from 
said declaration read: 

“Hitherto nations throughout the 
world, including our own nation, have 
sought only to exclude other peoples 
either partially or wholly, wisely or un- 
wisely. Nations have acted solely on the 
defensive. They have failed to recognize 
their own obligations to restrain their 
own people from moving across bound- 
aries in such a way as to menace the 
conditions of other peoples. We be- 
lieve we can now set up, at least in the 
western hemisphere, this great principle 
of self-restraint, and we recommend the 
establishment of that principle. In this 
way, there is brought into being an 
abandonment of the principle of compul- 
sion and the adoption of the principle of 
voluntary action which underlies our 
labor movements and governs our actions 
as trade unionists. While we 
recognize, clearly, that, at all times, 
each nation must be the final judge of 
what constitutes a menace to its stand- 
ards and its institutions, we are confi- 
dent that the labor movements of our 
two nations, working in cooperation, 
and with a common ideal in mind, can 
arrive at conclusions and agree upon 
measures that will meet the requirements 
of the times.” 

The same conference favored the cre- 
ation of a joint commission, represent- 
ing the two National labor federations, 
“for a continuous study of immigration 
and emigration and the problems arising 
therefrom and for the prep- 
aration of satisfactory, detailed recom- 
mendations or measures for submission 
to the governments of the respective 
countries by the respective labor move- 
ments.” 

The subsequent annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor unani- 
mously adopted the aforementioned 


(Continued on page 15) 
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PACIFIC COUNCIL 
Sir Mungo McCallum, Australia. 
Sir Robert Borden, Canada. 
Dr. David Z. T. Yui, China. 
Frank C. Atherton, Hawaii. 
Junnosuke Inouye, Japan. 
Sir James Allen, New Zealand. 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, United 

States, chairman. 


GROUP SECRETARIES 

Miss Persia C. Campbell, 12-14 
Spring Street, Sydney, New South 
Wales, Australia. 

Miss Joan M. Finlason, 233 Col- 
lins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

John Nelson, Sun Life Assurance 
Co., Montreal, Canada. 

L. T. Chen, 20 Museum Road, 
Shanghai, China. 

Taneo Taketa, 3 Sanchome, Mi- 
toshiro-cho, Tokyo, Japan. 

Dr. G. H. Scholefield, Parlia- 
ment Library, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 

Edward C. Carter, 129 East 52d 
Street, New York, N. Y., U. S. A. 


CENTRAL SECRETARIES 

J. Merle Davis, General Secre- 
tary. 

Charles F. Loomis, Associate 
General Secretary. 

John B. Condliffe, Research Sec- 
retary. 

Address: Box 1561, Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION OF 
THE INSTITUTE 

The second general session of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations will be 
held in Honolulu, T. H., from July 15 
to 29, 1927. The time and location of 
the conference has been determined by 
the Central Executive Committee after 
fully consulting the wishes of all the 
participating national councils. 

The 1927 gathering will, in main, fol- 
low the general plan and technique of 
the first conference, though more time 
for preparation is available and more 


general participation of the  varioys 
groups is expected. 

Reports from each national council 
indicate that serious preparation js 
under way in research, assembling oj 
material, and selection of delegates on 
all sides of the Pacific. 

The Central Committee is about ready 
to announce the tentative agenda of the 
conference. ° 


APPOINTMENT OF A RESEARCH 
SECRETARY 

The appointment of Professor John 
B. Condliffe, head of the Department of 
Economics of Canterbury College, Christ- 
church, New Zealand, as Research Sec- 
retary of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, is a development of major impor- 
tance during the final quarter of 1926, 

Mr. Condliffe emerged from the New 
Zealand group which attended the first 
Institute sessions in Honolulu, in 1925, 
as a natural leader, and by his tireless 
work on various committees, his wise 
counsel and knowledge of Dominion and 
Pacific problems helped to give direction 
and character to the new enterprise. 

On returning to New Zealand, he was 
appointed honorary executive secretary 
of the new Institute branch in_ that 
country, its personnel and interest being 
due largely to his leadership. 

Mr. Condliffe is a Cambridge product 
and ranks as one of the most brilliant 
of the younger economists of the British 
Empire. 

In addition to a considerable output 
of work in his particular field, he is the 
author of an excellent history of New 
Zealand and an authority upon the be- 
ginnings of British settlement in New 
Zealand and the Maori race and its cul- 
tural contribution to his country. 

Mr. Condliffe will promote and co- 
ordinate research studies and investiga- 
tions in the various national groups that 
are participating in the Institute. His 
work will center in Honolulu, but will 
require rather extensive visitation of the 
different Pacific countries. He will ar- 
rive in Hawaii with his family about 
February 25th. 
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GREAT BRITAIN JOINS THE 
INSTITUTE 


Great Britain will be directly repre- 
sented at the next session of the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations, July 15-29, 
1927. 

This decision is in accordance with a 
general agreement at which the repre- 
sentatives of the various national groups 
attending the first Institute session ar- 
rived in July, 1925. 

Absence of British representatives 
thoroughly conversant with Britain’s 
policies and problems in the Pacific area 
was a manifest weakness in the discus- 
sions of the first session. 

[he first approach to Great Britain 
in the matter was made by the secretary 
of the Canadian Institute Group, Mr. 
John Nelson, through the Royal Insti- 
tute of International Affairs, of London. 
In October, an official invitation was 
issued to that body by the Pacific 
Council of the Institute, with the sug- 
gestion that it take responsibility for 
appointing representatives to the 1927 
who could act as a member 
group of the Institute. The Royal 
Institute has accepted this invitation 
and agrees to appoint one or more 
British members. 


session 


This gives assurance that for the 
future Britain’s vast Pacific interests 
and relationships in the Pacific will 
have spokesmen at the Institute confer- 
ences who are thoroughly familiar with 
these questions. . 


RIVERSIDE INSTITUTE OF 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


A new star in the constellation of 
International Institutes has appeared on 
the Pacific Coast in the Institute of 
International Relations which was held 
in the picturesque Mission Inn, at 
Riverside, California, from December 
5 to 12, 1926. Frank A. Vanderlip was 
Honorary Chairman, President R. B. 
von Kleinsmid, of the University of 


Southern California, was Chancellor, 
and Dr. K. C. Leebrick, of the Univer- 
sity of Hawaii, was Director. The pro- 
ject grew out of the conviction on the 
part of President von Kleinsmid and 
other Pacific Coast leaders that a public 
forum for the discussion of interna- 
tional and inter-racial questions should 
be established in the West somewhat 
similar to that at Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. 


The organization of the Institute was 
patterned after both the Williamstown 
Institute of Politics and the Institute 
of Pacific Relations. Round table 
groups met each morning to deal with 
such topics as Over-population in the 
Orient, Pan-American Relations, Race 
Relations, Limitations of Armaments, 
Missionary Effort, Chinese Nationalism, 
The League of Nations as Now Organ- 
ized, Permanent Court of International 
Justice, and Development of World 
Markets. 


The afternoon sessions were devoted 
to forum discussions of the round table 
findings, and in the evenings lectures 
were presented which were open to the 
public. About one hundred members 
registered at this Institute. Ten univer- 
sities or colleges were represented and 
thirty-three organizations and societies 
sent delegates, while the attendance at 
the evening sessions rose to as high as 
five hundred. 


The discussions of race relations and 
immigration were notable from the 
presence and participation of active 
supporters and opponents of recent re- 
strictive legislation bearing on Orientals. 
The press gave good publicity to the 
discussions. At the close of the Insti- 
tute the opinion was widely voiced that 
a real need in the field of international 
and inter-racial discussion had been met 
for the Pacific slope, and that the In- 
stitute had performed a valuable service. 


It is planned to hold a series of these 
Institutes, if possible, annually, and it 
was agreed that Riverside offers an 


ideal setting for such gatherings. 
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AMATEUR RADIO AND THE CALL 
OF J. B. CONDLIFFE 

Amateur radio played a major role 
in the call of J. B. Condliffe, of New 
Zealand, to the Research Secretaryship 
of the Institute. 

The approach to Mr. Condliffe was 
made by cable from New York City. 
The conditions limiting him in consid- 
ering the call were so complicated, and 
the matter was of such importance, that 
he turned to a friend, Mr. J. E. Stra- 
chan, headmaster of the Rangiora Boys 
School, an amateur radio operator, for 
help. 

Mr. Strachan sent out a wireless mes- 
sage which was picked up by William 
Irwin, a high school boy, of New York 
City. Irwin promptly telephoned the 
message to the Shelton Hotel where 
Secretary Davis was stopping. For 
four nights messages were exchanged 
for the Institute across the 9,000 miles 
between New York and New Zealand 
by William Irwin and Mr. Strachan, 
bringing about a full understanding of 
the conditions of Mr. Condliffe’s call 
and a satisfactory conclusion of the 
matter. 


A CORRECTION 

The secretary of the Chinese Insti- 
tute Group has called our attention to 
an error relating to Chinese participa- 
tion in the 1925 Institute sessions, 
which appears in the March, 1926 
number of International Conciliation 
(Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace). 

This number was devoted to the In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations and contains 
in its Preface the speech of the late 
Judge Thomas Burke before the Car- 
negie Trustees in their meeting of 
December 3, 1925. Exception is taken 
to the phrase, “At one time it seemed 
as if the Chinese representatives had 
made up their minds to withdraw from 
the conference.” ‘This is an error and 
does serious injustice to the Chinese 
members of the Institute, who at no 
time during the sessions gave any in- 
timation of an intention to leave the 
conference. The editor of the Institute 
News Bulletin, who read the text proof 
of the clause in question, accepts respon- 
sibility for the error and_ wishes 
take this opportunity of expressing his 


_— J. MERLE DAVIS. 


NOTES 

Miss Janet Mitchell, until recently 
Honorary Secretary of the Melbourne 
Branch of the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, is under appointment by the New 
South Wales Government to organize 
the first Thrift Department in the 
banks of that State. Miss Mitchell has 
been spending several months studying 
thrift methods in vogue in the United 
States, and is soon to return to Aus- 
tralia to enter upon her new duties in 
the Bank of New South Wales at 
Sydney. 


Professor H. Duncan Hall of Sydney, 
Australia, leader of the Australian 


group at the 1925 session of the In- 
stitute, was called in the summer of 
1926 to the Chair of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs of Syracuse University, 
New York. Mr. Hall settled with his 


family in Syracuse in September and, 
in addition to his University lectures, 
has been in demand in many quarters 
as a speaker on international relations 
and the problems of the Pacific area. 


Dr. Herman Liu, a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Chinese 
Institute Council and one of the organ- 
izers of that group, spent a week in 
Hawaii during December, en route to 
China. 

Dr. Liu was the guest of the Central 
Executive Committee during his stay 
in Honolulu and contributed exceed- 
ingly helpful suggestions on conference 
program and procedure. From Horo- 
lulu, Dr. Liu proceeded directly to 
Shanghai where he serves as a mem 
ber of the National Committee of the 
Chinese Young Men’s Christian Ass0- 
ciation. 
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President Ray Lyman Wilbur, chair- 
man of the Pacific Council of the In- 
stitute, returned to the Pacific Coast 
from the Orient on Christmas Day. 

President Wilbur’s presence at’ the 
important meetings arranged by the 
Japanese National Council for Institute 
delegates to the Science Congress was 
a most fortunate development. It made 
possible a meeting of the Pacific 
Council and afforded an opportunity for 
discussing the program of the 1927 In- 
stitute session and for conveying the 
spirit of the enterprise to the widely 
scattered groups. President Wilbur 
not only visited Japan and studied its 
problems in relations to the Institute, 
but went on to Korea, Manchuria and 
North China. He spent about two 
weeks in Peking and Tientsin, where he 
had exceptionally fine opportunities for 
conferring with Chinese leaders. Owing 
to transportation difficulties he did not 
visit Shanghai. 

Institute leaders from Australia and 
New Zealand attending the Science Con- 
gress in Tokyo were Prof. E. C. And- 
rews, Government Geologist, Sydney ; 
Prof. Griffith Taylor, University of 
Sydney, and Prof. W. N. Benson, of 
Dunedin University. Two Java lead- 
ers interested in the Institute were Dr. 
A, A. L, Rutgers, head of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Industry, and 
Prof. B. T. C. Schrieke (Ethnology), 
of Batavia. Hawaii Institute leaders 
present at the Congress were Dr. H. E. 
Gregory, Dr. E. S. Handy, and Dr. C. 
Montague Cooke, of the Bishop Museum. 


Dr. T. Harada, Japan’s deputy repre- 
sentative upon the Central Executive 
Committee of the Institute, returned in 
December from a six months’ visitation 


of Oriental countries to resume his 
work at the University of Hawaii. In 
addition to Japan, Dr. Harada included 
Korea, Manchuria, and China in his 
tour. He had excellent opportunities 
for observing social, economic, and 


(Continued on page 14) 
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GOVERNMENT CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATION, RECREATION AND 
REHABILITATION 
The President of the United States 
has called an international conference 
on Education, Rehabilitation and Re- 
creation to take place in Hawaii from 
April 11 to 16, 1927. Invitations have 
been issued through the Department of 
State to all countries bordering upon - 
the Pacific Ocean and having territorial 
interests in the Pacific, including Colon- 
ial governments. Invitations have been 
issued by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the appropriate departments of 
the United States Government to all 
Territories and outlying parts of the 

United States. 


All organizations and _ institutions, 
public or private, which are interested 
in the fields covered by this conference 
are invited to send delegates. 

In addition to the Secretary of the 
| Interior and officials of the Department 
of the Interior, there will be official 
representatives from other departments 
of the United States Government, in- 
cluding the Departments of State, the 
Treasury, Commerce, and Agriculture, 
and the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education. It is expected that there 
will be a corresponding official repre- 
sentation on the program from the sev- 
eral countries participating. Leaders in 
education, reclamation, recreation, and 
kindred subjects representing countries 
outside the United States will have im- 
portant parts in the presentation and 
discussion of topics. Ample provision 
will also be made for unofficial repre- 
sentatives on the program. 


This conference is planned (1) to 
establish a basis of cooperation for the 
promotion of peaceful arts and pursuits 
among the countries participating; (2) 
to provide a medium for exchange of 
knowledge on the subjects under dis- 
cussion; (3) to afford a wider field of 
service for certain technical activities; 
(4) to be of assistance to the territories 
of the several participating countries. 
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INSTITUTE LEADERS MEET IN 
TOKYO 

Secretary, Japan 
Council. 


T. Taketa, Institute 


Taking advantage of the presence in 
Japan of several distinguished members 
of the Institute of Pacific Relations 


| on the Pacific. 


es 


He submitted seyera| 


| questions to the members of the Japan. 


from other countries, Mr. Junnosuke | 


Inouye, Chairman of the Japan Council | : ; 
: | Junnosuke Inouye acting as toastmaster, 


of the Institute, invited such guests to | 


meet with the members of the Japan- 
ese Council at a conference at the 
Tokyo Bankers’ Club on Friday after- 
noon, November 5, 1926. 


Mr. Inouye expressed the eagerness 


of the Japanese Council to make the | 


next conference of the Institute, to be 
held in Honolulu in July, 1927, a mem- 
orable occasion. He stated that the 
Japanese Council is especially desirous 
of discussing such problems as food 


supply, population and communications. | 


He also expressed the interest of the | 


Japanese Council in the subjects to be 


est to other countries represented in the 
Institute. 

Mr. Soichi Saito, director, made a re- 
port on the work of the Japanese 
Council since the Honolulu Conference 
held in 1925. He stated that the Jap- 
anese Council has been organized under 
the leadership of Mr. Junnosuke Inouye 
as chairman, with whom are associated 
seven other members on the Executive 
Board. Count Sanji Kuroki has been 
appointed Director of the Research 
Bureau of the Council and Mr, Taneo 
Taketa has been placed in charge of 
the Tokyo office of the Institute. 

President Ray Lyman Wilbur, of 
Stanford University, Chairman of the 
Pacific Council of the Institute, then 
made a statement of the plans and 
problems of the Organizing Committee 
with respect to the coming conference. 
He gave an encouraging report of the 
growing interest in the work of the 
Institute on the part of leaders of 
thought among the peoples bordering 


ese Council and invited other sugges. 
tions. 


In the evening, the Japanese Couneij 
gave a dinner at the Kogyo Club jn 
honor of members of the Pan-Pacific 
Science Congress who are interested in 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. Mr 


expressed the appreciation of the Jap- 
anese Council of the interest of such 
distinguished guests in the work of the 
Institute. President Wilbur responded 
with a clear-cut exposition of the pur- 
pose and principles underlying “the 
work of the Institute, especially emphas- 
izing the value of cooperation between 
those engaged in scientific research and 
those conducting investigations under 
the auspices of the Institute. 

Prince Tokugawa proposed a toast 
to the guests of honor and 
Wilbur responded by proposing a vast 


President 


. | to the members of the Japanese Council. 
selected for special research and the | Th is et J P - Pr side 
questions which are of most vital inter- | Se ee. a © Soon 


and Mrs. Ray Lyman Wilbur, United 
States; Dr. E. C. Andrews, Australia: 
Professor and Mrs. W. N. Benson, 
New Zealand; Dr. J. Macmillan Brown, 
New Zealand; Dr. R. H. Cambage and 
Miss Cambage, Australia; Dr. and Mrs. 
C. Montague Cooke, Hawaii; Mr. Alex- 
ander Hume Ford, Hawaii; Dr. and 
Mrs. Herbert E. Gregory, Hawaii; Dr. 
and Mrs. E. S. Handy, Hawaii; Miss 
E. M. Hinder, Australia; Dr. and Mrs. 
A. A. L. Rutgers, Java; Professor and 
Mrs. B. T. C. Schrieke, Java; Profes- 
sor Griffith Taylor, Australia; Profes- 
sor and Mrs. H. J. A. Woodruff, Aus- 
tralia. 


NOTES 
(Continued from page 13) 
political movements in these countries. 
Some of his impressions of the chang- 
ing attitude of China toward Japan are 
given in an article published in this 
issue. 
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SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE 
THE FAR EAST 
(Continued from page 5) 
hig domain. There is, 
figure in the horizon at present powerful 
enough to attract or subjugate the whole 
nation. I believe, on the other hand, 
that no foreign power or combination of 
foreign powers will be able to contre] the 
situation. It is a foregone conclusion 
that China fer China’s sake should be 
left alone to build up her destiny, and it 
is hoped that all-powerful time and ever- 
active evolution will eventually bring 
forth a situation which will solve the 
many problems confronting China at the 

present time. 
THE AUSTRALIAN TROPICS 
(Continued from page 6) 


however, no 


shape of huge well-proved deposits such 
as at Broken Hill or Kalgoorlie. Even 
there the prosperity is only ephemeral, 
and sooner or later mining regions are 
left desolate, if the country is not suited 
for pasture or agriculture. There is a 
little gold mining in the Kimberleys and 
some good iron ore on the coast. In 
the Territory tin, tungsten, and other 
minerals also occur. But the number of 
miners only amounts to a few hundreds. 
In Queensland conditions are much more 
promising, there being a number of gold, 
copper and silver mines near Cloncurry 
and near the Atherton Tableland. Speak- 
ing generally, however, the future of our 
tropics is largely wrapped up with the 
heef-cattle industry, which in the nature 
of things never leads to close settlement. 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN PROBLEM 
(Continued from page 9) 
declaration and authorized the appoint- 


ment of the American members of the | 


Joint-Commission. 


Thus a highly significant departure | 
has been taken from the well established 
methods of precedure by which all im- | 
migration problems have been treated | 
namely— | 


with the same medicine, 
arbitrary restriction or discriminatory 
exclusion. 


THE SITUATION IN CHINA 
(Continued from page 1) 
stitutions which have been, from time 
to time, in effect. 

Governments at Peking have been 
made and unmade by military leaders. 
In 1924 President Tsao Kun’s Govern- 
ment was overthrown by a coup d'etat 
manipulated by Feng Yu Hsiang, the 
“Christian General.” Feng imprisoned 
Tsao Kun, and then, by agreement with 
Marshal Chang Tso Lin, of Manchuria, 
placed Tuan Chi Jui in authority as 
“Provisional Chief Executive.” Tsao 
was held prisoner in the palace until, 
in the spring of this year (1926), 
Feng’s forces were driven from Peking ; 
he was then released, but was not re- 
stored to office. When, last April 
(1926), the combined forces of Chang 
Tso Lin and Wu Pei Fu took Peking, 
Feng’s forces withdrew to the north- 
west, and the provisional Chief Execu- 
tive, Tuan Chi Jui, left Peking hur- 
riedly and unceremoniously. 
eral days thereafter there existed no 
“central government.” Finally a num- 
ber of experienced officials and military 
leaders, constituted themseives, with the 
assent of four northern “war lords,” an 
acting government, with the designation 
“Regency Cabinet.” 

There were at this time upon the 
stage four outstanding military leaders. 
Each had his own army, each his own 
principality. In Manchuria, with seat of 
government at Mukden, Marshal Chang 
Tso Lin. Chang’s power extended into 
the metropolitan Province of Chili and 
into Shantung, and he had a substan- 
tial measure of authority, but not con- 
trol, in Peking. In central China, 
with base on the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way, Wu Pei Fu. Wu was in com- 
mand of a coalition of military forces 
no unit of which was absolutely his 
own. Chang Tso Lin and Wu Pei Fu 
had co-operated in driving the “Na- 
tional Army” of Feng Yu Hsiang from 
Peking. Wu thus shared with Chang an 
influence at Peking. West of Kalgan, 
Feng Yu Hsiang and his “National 
Army” were in control of an indefinite 
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area spoken of as the “Northwest.” In 
central eastern China, north and south 
of the Yangtze River, Sun Chuang 
‘ang had effected a coalition of military 
forces which gave him supreme command 
but by no means unassailable authority 
in five rich provinces. In the South, 
that is Kwangtung, and its hinterland, 
Chiang Kai Shek, commanding the 
armies of the Kuo Min Tang (“Na- 
tionalist Party”) had consolidated his 
power, with the aid of Russian advisers 
and officers, and was preparing for a 
campaign northwards. 

The long threatened northward ad- 
vance of the Canton forces was 
launched early in the summer. Chiang 
Kai Shek’s army took Changsha, crossed 
the Yangtze above Hankow, took Han- 
yang and its arsenal, then took Hankow, 
and later, after a seige of several weeks, 
took Wuchang, and, proceeding down the 
river, took Kiukiang. While these oper- 
ations were being carried out, units of 
both Chang T'so Lin’s and Wu Pei Fu’s 
armies fell afoul of foreign merchant 
and Naval vessels along the Yangtze. 
The success of his armies increased Chi- 
ang Kai Shek’s prestige and so materially 
damaged Wu Pei Fu that not a few ob- 
servers have declared the latter “fin- 
ished.” Wu has, however, on other oc- 
casions met with defeat only to come for- 
ward again in strength. 

Although it should be clearly under- 
stood that these military operations are 
not those of a revolutionary organiza- 
tion seeking to overthrow a legitimate 
government, it should not be thought 
that there is no more underlying all this 
activity than the interests and ambitions 
of the military leaders. There is a clash 
of ideas. There is a contest between 
comparatively conservative and com- 
paratively radical groups. It is not, as 
it is so often put, a struggle between 
North China and South China. There 
is no political or economic line of cleav- 
age in China. There is no party which 
is confined to the South; and there is 
no party which controls all of the North. 
One party, however, has nation wide af- 
filiations and has in every province some 


influence. This is the Kuo Min ‘Tang. o 
Nationalist Party. The other parties as 
composed on a basis either of personal 
or of territorial affiliations. The Ky 
Min party may be said to embody the 
spirit of the “revolution ;” it carries oy 
from the overthrow of the monarchy: } 
dreams of popular government; it -epre. 
sents the undisciplined and_ optimistic 
desire of a portion of the population o/ 
every province to break with tradition 
and throw off restraining and retarding 
influences. 

It is, naturally, from the ranks of this 
party and its leaders that the most in- 
sistent of the fulminations of the Chinese 
against foreigner:, foreign influence, 
foreign powers, emanate. In it are en- 
rolled the majority, but by no means all, 
of the western educated students. It 
flourishes most in the South—for the 
Southern Chinese are by temperament 
more revolutionary, more ardent than 
the Northern Chinese, and South China 
has known more of foreign contact and 
influence than has North China. From 
South China have gone most of China’s 
emigrants; and from these emigrants 
there comes back into South China 
money for revolutionary enterprises 
South China was the birthplace of most 
of the revolutions of the Chinese against 
their monarchs, and in South China dis- 
content is most acute today. 

But it should not be thought that the 
Kuo Min party and the South are alone 
indoctrinated with the idea of revolt 
which is becoming daily more and more 
manifest in China. Chinese everywhere 
have shown during the past ten years tr 
creasing signs of a developing national 
self-consciousness. ‘Ten years ago one 
heard in the foreign “concessions” 4 
general damning of the Chinese as a peo- 
ple possessed of no patriotism. Today 
one hears in the same places a general 
damning of Chinese nationalism. There 
is unquestionably developing in Chine 
that conception of national interests and 
national rights which is called “patri- 
otism.” Not every Chinese, not one if 
ten, perhaps not one in a hundred, has 
what we would call a “consciousness” of 
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possesses an opinion with regard to po- 
litical questions. 


of a few hundred thousand or at the 


most of a few million of citizens, those | 


who either are educated or possess sub- 


stantial means or military power. These | 


constitute articulate China. They repre- 
sent, in politics, the whole nation. Their 
number is sufficient to constitute what 
would be a considerable body politic in 


wny state. Among them there is develop- | 


ing, more and more, a solidarity of senti- 
ment which has manifested 
two decades in defensive effort to resist 


foreign influence and which is now mani- | 
festing itself in thought and action di- | 


rected toward the destruction of the 
privileged sition which has been ac- 
corded for gn nations and foreign na- 
tionals in China. 

These Chinese “nationalists” are tak- 
ing advantage of every evidence and op- 


portunity to proclaim aloud to their own | 


people and to the world that China has 
been and is being oppressed by the 


foreign Powers; that China is bound 


down by “unequal treaties ;” that Chinese | 


laws, customs, and manners are being 


corrupted by foreigners; and that for- | 


eign domination must be shaken off. The 
present antipathy of the Chinese people 
appears to be felt not against foreigners 
as individuals or as persons but against 


the forces, the systems, the theories and | 


practices of government of the foreign 


nations as manifested in relationships | 


with China. 


The Occidental went to the Orient | 
Navigators, | 
soldiers | 


uninvited and unwanted. 
merchants, missionaries and 
from the Occident forced themselves 
upon an unwilling Siam, an unwilling 


Japan and an unwilling China. Of these | 


countries, China, with her huge area, her 
enormous population, her laissez-faire 
practices and principles of government, 


has not yet made the re-adjustments for | 


which the new contacts call. The Chi- 
nese have never been accustomed to pre- 
cision, exact definitions, legal prescrip- 


tions and contracts written out and — 
In the | 


agreed upon in minute detail. 
dispensation of justice much of their 


The “public” consist | 


itself for | 


' law is to be found in the minds of the 
magistrates. In the making ef contracts 
much is left to the attitudes and needs of 
the parties when performance becomes 
due. The Occidental found China’s 
laws, conceptions of justice, methods of 
administration different from those of 
the West. He found Chinese customs, 
conceptions of propriety, methods of 
business different from his. He found 
Chinese religions, conceptions of human 
obligations and methods of performance 
different from his. Where Chinese ideas 
and practices have differed from those of 
the Occident, the man from the West has 
insisted, in nine cases out of ten, that 
the Chinese idea is wrong and_ the 
Western right. 


A century and a half ago, the Chinese 
knew nothing about 
ments, constitutions, 
sentative government, 
powers, etc. 
ternational law. 
The West insisted that learn 
these things, taught them, and forced 
them to sign treaties. | Occidentals 
insisted that China adopt and maintain 
a fixed schedule of customs duties; they 
insisted that the Chinese admit Christian 
missionaries, allow them to preach and 
teach without obstacle and permit them 
to buy and own land wherever they 
might please for the prosecution of 
their enterprises. They insisted that, 
inasmuch as Chinese laws were differ- 
ent, those laws should not apply to the 
Occidental. Nevertheless, they have 
sought constantly to bring it about that 
Chinese laws be altered upon the model 
of the laws of western countries. 


foreign govern- 
republics, repre- 
separation of 


They knew nothing of in- 
They had no treaties. 
they 


Foreign influence and foreign pres- 
sure contributed to bringing on the revo- 
lution of 1911. Revolutions the Chinese 
had had before, plenty of them, but 
never one which at the same time over- 
threw a dynasty, declared against the 
principle of monarchy, and undertook to 
establish a government based on prin- 
ciples of election, representation and re- 
sponsibility. 


| 1 Except old agreements with Russia. 


CREE 
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When the Occidental governments dic- 
tated the provisions of the treaties which 
they compelled the Manchu rulers to sign, 
they wrote into these treaties some pro- 
visions calling for performance which 
the Manchus could not guarantee and 
which neither they nor any other Chinese 
government could enforce. Now, the 
Manchu officials who signed the con- 
tracts have disappeared. Today the 
Chinese people are convinced, rightly or 
wrongly, that the rules and treaty pro- 
visions which the foreign governments 
cite as rightfully applicable to the con- 
tacts between China and the foreign 
Powers are inequitable and intolerably 
disadvantageous to one of the parties 
concerned, namely the Chinese. More- 
over, they contend that neither the 
Chinese people nor the officials who re- 
presented them ever subscribed to some 
of the provisions with the interpreta- 
tions which foreigners have chosen to 
put upon them. 

At the Washington Conference steps 
were taken and agreements were entered 
into looking toward the revision and ad- 
justment of various of the treaty pro- 
visions. Among other things, it was 
agreed that the rates of duty of the 
Chinese treaty tariff should be increased 
and that a Commission should be created 
to examine Chinese laws, courts, prisons 
and administration of justice, and to 
report facts and make recommendations 
in relation to the subject of extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction in China. 

The Special Conference on the Chinese 


Tariff met in October, 1925, and worked 
for nine months. It did not succeed in 
arriving at the agreements necessary to 
carry out the provisions of the Washing- | 


ton Treaty. It adjourned in July, 1926. 

The nearest approach to definite action 

by the Conference was the adoption by | 
the Delegates on November 17, 1925, of | 
a resolution, the substance of which was | 
intended to be incorporated in a treaty, 
declaring that China should be permitted | 
to enjoy tariff autonomy, putting a na- | 
tional tariff law into effect, in 1929, and 
that China should abolish the system of | 
levying internal duties upon merchandise | 


in transit. Inasmuch as the treaty has 
not been negotiated, this resolution has, 
presumably, no legal standing, but its 
adoption has had the effect of giving the 
Chinese the impression that their right to 
enjoy tariff autonomy has been admitted 
and affirmed by qualified representatives 
of the foreign Powers. 

The Commission on E xtraterritoriality 
met in January, 1926, pursued its in- 
vestigations, and produced in the middle 
of September, 1926, a report signed by 
all of the Commissioners. The text of 
this report has now (December, 1926,) 
been made public. Most foreign ob- 
servers are of the opinion that the time 
has not yet arrived when the extrater- 
ritorial system may safely be done away 
with. The absence of an effective goy- 
ernment in China alone, to say nothing 
of many other factors, would render it 
very difficult, with the political situation 


‘confused as it is, to make now a change 


affecting so vitally the relations of the 
foreigners and the Chinese. 

Thus, notwithstanding the pledges 
made and the steps which have been 
taken looking toward their fulfillment, 
the simple fact remains that up to this 
moment no change has been made in the 
provisions of the treaties with regard to 
which the Chinese complained officially 
at Paris eight years ago.” 

Banditry is ever present, and rebellion 
in some part of the country is almost a 
chronic condition in China. There would 


| probably be warfare in China today even 


if there had been no foreign influence, 
even if there were no treaties. The 
late Manchu dynasty and Chinese of- 
ficialdom have a heavy responsibility for 
the political chaos which prevails. The 
charge that the foreigner primarily is 
responsible for it will not stand. But to 
the kind of trouble which prevails in 
China today, foreigners gave the original 
impetus; and foreigners continue to 


make direct contributions to the difficulty. 


Foreigners constituted themselves China's 
tutors. Foreigners wrote the treaties. 


| Foreigners took concessions in China. 


2The Peking Government has denounced 
two treaties. 
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| 
Foreigners financed various enterprises, 
for instance, the railways in China. Now, 
glicitous with regard to their privileges, 
their investments and their trade, some 
of them participate in the formation of 
political combinations and contribute to 
the successes or defeat of military 
leaders, their contribution and participa- 
tion being determined by their view of 


| the effect upon interests which they re- 


card as vested. Notwithstanding the 
existence of a diplomatic agreement 
whereby the governments of the principal 


| treaty Powers have agreed not to permit 


their nationals to sell arms to China, the 
Chinese find it possible to purchase from 
certain foreign sources, arms, munitions 


' and equipment in any amount for which 


they are prepared to pay cash. 

Of all the foreign governments, that 
of Soviet Russia is probably the most 
active in the prosecution of a positive 
China policy. Russia is no longer party | 
to any of the old style treaties or agree- | 
ments with China and openly opposes the | 
efforts of all the Powers which seek to 
follow the principle of co-operative ac- 
tion. The objective underlying Russia’s 
China policy appears to be that of mak- 
ing trouble, trouble for everybody, par- 
ticularly trouble for the “capitalistic” 
states. It may well be doubted whether 
the Soviet leaders entertain any hope of 
“bolshevizing” China in the sense of 
making China communistic; if they have 
such hope it will be vain; but there can 
be no doubt that they seek to indoctri- 
nate the Chinese with the idea of revolt 
—and in this they are being highly suc- 
cessful. During the past two years they 


have been the main foreign support of 
the National army in the North and the 
Nationalist government and army, Can- | 
ton, in the South, They have supplied | 

money, munitions, advisers and officers. 
It is estimated that the various Chinese | 
armies total in the aggregate about two | 
million men. ‘The Mukden, Shanghai | 
and Canton forces have their own arsen- | 
| 


als, each turning out rifles and small 
Mukden has the | 
and | 
Chang Tso Lin has equipped his forces 


arms ammunitions. 
most extensive ordnance plants 


with light field guns and trench mortars. 
He is building up a large aircraft equip- 
ment. It is generally considered that 
Feng and Chiang Kai Shek have the 
best trained and best ordered soldiers. 
Feng has no independent sources of 
equipment or supplies. He has been de- 
pendent on Russia. In fighting quality, 
it is generally felt that the men of the 
north are superior to those of the south, 
with the exception of those of Hunan. 
Financially, Mukden and Shanghai are 
more independent than are the other 
centers. Feng controls a relatively in- 
fertile and non-lucrative principality. Wu 
owes much of his weakness to lack of 
funds. Canton is rapidly developing a 
substantial independent income but has 


| also been drawing largely upon Soviet 


Russia for financial support. Each of 
the major Tuchuns is an absolute ruler, 
exercising power of life and death and 
collecting taxes at will throughout the 
region over which he has control. 

In many of the campaigns money is 
more decisive than bullets. Both officers 
and men frequently go over from one 
side to the other. Armies temporarily 
victorious seem strangely reluctant to 
follow up and annihilate the enemy. 

China’s public finances are in a state 
of complete chaos. Except for the 
Customs and a portion of the Salt reve- 
nues, Peking is receiving nothing from 
the provinces. Taxes everywhere are 
being collected by the local military 
authorities and are being expended al- 
most entirely upon military activities. 
The whole of the revenue derived from 
the operation of the railroads is taken 
and expended in that way. Nothing is 
being put back into equipment and no 
new lines are being constructed, except 
in Manchuria. 

Nevertheless, taking the country as a 
whole, private business appears to iri- 
crease. This is unquestionably true with 
regard to foreign trade. In this, the 


| figures show an increase every year. But 
| the amount of this foreign trade which 


is handled by foreign firms located in 
China shows relatively a decrease. The 
Chinese are apparently taking over, bit 
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by bit, the importing and exporting busi- | 


ness. Military operations, banditry, is- 


sues of paper currency and other ir- | 
regularities tend to retard the develop- | 
ment of trade; but it must be remem- | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bered that only a portion of China’s area | 


and a part of her people are directly 
affected by these factors. The number 
of banks operated after “foreign style” 
is increasing and the number of mills and 
factories grows slowly. 

Among the adverse effects of the po- 
litical and military turmoil, probably the 
most unfortunate in the long run is the 
fact that educational development is at a 
standstill. China has today only some 
seven million boys and girls in her 
schools. Less than one in fifty of her 
population. There never has been even 
an approach to adequate provision for 


primary schools and middle schools | 


properly to feed the established colleges 
and universities, and in the government 
colleges and universities there has not 
been in recent years a high standard. 


Now, almost no provision is being made | 


even for maintenance, to say nothing of 
expansion. Were it not for the mis- 
sionary institutions and the Indemnity 
College at Peking (Tsinghua), opportun- 
ities for higher education in China 
would be almost entirely lacking. Even 


greatly and are operating under handi- 
caps. The revolt against foreign influ- 
ence, the general insurgency of Young 
China, and the sympathetic tolerance of 


some of the missionary staffs has pro- | 


duced a tendency to despise discipline, 
with results seriously detrimental to 
scholarship. 


The latest development in the field | 


of domestic military activity is the re- 
alignment of northern leaders under the 
direction of Chang Tso Lin in order to 
stop the northward advance of the so far 


victorious Cantonese forces. In_ this | 


reorganization, Wu Pei Fu has _ been 


left out. Feng was presumably not even | 
considered as a member; he is actively | 


in sympathy with the Cantonese. With 
regard to Wu’s possible next move, there 
can be only speculation. 


In the revolt against the foreign 
Powers, the Chinese have found organ- 
ized boycotts decidedly effective and ar 
having resort with increased frequency 
to strikes. The combination of the two, 
as prosecuted at Canton, has had a very 
serious effect pon British interests, es. 
pecially at Hongkong, and has y isibly af- 
fected British policy during the pas 
year. Both the boycott and the strike 
are two-edged and dangerous weapons, 
but the Chinese are more skillful in the 
use of defensive than of offensive 
measures. The foreign Powers are re. 
luctant to use force and may be ex 
pected to do so only to prevent violence, 

What may happen within China, what 
may happen as between the foreign 
Powers and China, how long it may be 
before an orderly and stable government 
is evolved in China, what may be the 
character of the government and who its 
head, no one can now predict. In con- 
sidering China’s past present and future, 
it is necessary at all times to take int 
consideration the size of the country 
and the enormous number of the popula- 
tion. China is changing neither very 
rapidly nor very slowly. Her mass is 
such that she can sustain no rapid ac- 


ge lpi eae | celeration and no rapid diminution of 
the missionary institutions have suffered I 


speed. The one thing that is certain is 
that China is no longer travelling on the 
projection of the straight line which 
marked her course during many cen- 
turies. She has diverged from that 
line. She is changing. She will have 
to undergo much change before a new 
stability is reached. Mere impatience on 
the part either of her own people or of 
foreigners will achieve nothing. Patience 
on the part of both, constructive effort 
on the part of the Chinese themselves 
and demonstrated willingness to assist on 
the part of foreigners are the only fac- 
tors which may serve to shorten the 
period of turmoil and _ readjustment 
through which, like it or not, the world 


must watch China go. 
Dec. 6, 1920. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
GENERAL SECRETARY’S REPORT 
LETTEF. NO. VI, 
CANADA AND UNITED STATES 
Events of the last quarter of 1926 indicate 
that the Institute of Pacific Relations is gath- 


ering headway and securing notable leadership 
on all sides of the Pacific. A serious begin- 
ning has been made in research in three of 
the participating countries, a research secretary 
has been called to the central headquarters 
eaft, the $60,000 consolidated budget for 1926 
has been raised, and plans are maturing in 
reparation for the second general session of 
the Institute which has been called to take 
' at Honolulu, from July 15 to 29, 1927. 
CANADA ORGANIZES 


Farly in October the general secretary 
visited Canada and later spent six weeks in 
the United States, completing his tour of 
visitation of the various national 


groups. ; ¢ 
Mr. Davis accompanied President Wilbur to 


place 


F Vancouver, B. C., where on the 13th, 14th 


and 15th they addressed various meetings and 
groups on the subject of Pacific relations and 
the Institute. President Wilbur spoke to the 


| but influential company to discuss the Institute 


at his home on the afternoon of October 26. 
Here a Toronto Branch was formed under 
Mr. Rowell’s leadership. Mr. C. A. Magrath 
was elected chairman, Colonel Macinnes, vice- 
chairman, and Professor N. A. Mackenzie, 
secretary. 

CANADIAN NATIONAL COUNCIL 


It was decided at this meeting to invite 
Sir Robert Borden, of Ottawa, Canada’s “War 
Premier,” to be Chairman of the Canadian 
National Council of the Institute and Can- 
ada’s representative on the Pacific Council. 
Sir Robert, who has long been a student of 
Chinese history, has accepted the appointment, 
with the understanding that the Canadian 


| Institute of Pacific Relations becomes affiliated 


Institute | 


Canadian Club of the ctiy and at the convoca- | 


tion of the University. 
and Mrs. Wilbur sailed by the “Empress of 
Russia” to attend the Pacific Science Congress 
in Tokyo. 


Six weeks later, under the leadership of | 


President Klinck of the University and Hon. 
Newton W. Rowell of Toronto, a Vancouver 
Branch of the Canadian Institute of Pacific 
Relations was organized, with Mr. George H. 
Cowan, Chairman; Mr. H. R. MacMillan, 
Vice-Chairman, and Mr. Stanley Brent, Secre- 
lary. 

MONTREAL 
Mr. John Nelson, secretary of the Canadian 
Branch, assembled a strong group of civic 
leaders in Montreal, at the Windsor Hotel, on 
October 21, to hear the report of the general 
secretary and to discuss Institute organiza- 
tion. About half of the twenty guests 
pledged their personal support of the move- 
ment to General Sir Arthur Currie, Chancellor 
of McGill University, who was present and 
who agreed to accept responsibility for form- 
ing a Montreal Branch of the Institute. 
McGill University is founding a School of 
Chinese Studies, which, in conjunction with 
a remarkable collection of Chinese classics 
recently acquired by the University, should 
prove a useful center for conducting studies 
in Oriental life and culture. 

TORONTO 
At Toronto, as at Montreal, there was 
strong evidence of the interest in the Insti- 
tute created last February by President Wil- 
bur’s Canadian visit. Sir Joseph Flavelle, 
Hon. Vincent Massey, Sir Robert Falconer, 
Chancellor of the University, and Hon. New- 
ton W. Rowell are all hearty supporters of 
the new project. Mr. Rowell invited a small 


On the 14th, President | 


with the Canadian Branch of the Royal 
Institute of International Affairs, of which he 
is also Chairman. Mr. John Nelson, of the 
Sun Life Assurance Company of Montreal, 
continues as Honorary Secretary of the Cana- 
dian Institute of Pacific Relations. 
PACIFIC COUNCIL 

With the acceptance of Sir Robert Borden 
as representative for Canada upon the Pacific 
Council, Sir James Allen for New Zealand, 
Sir Mungo McCallum for Australia, and 
Dr. David Yui for China, the central direct- 
ing body of the Institute is fully constituted. 
The other members are President R. L. Wil- 


| bur, United States, Chairman; Hon. Junnosuke 


Inouye, Japan, and Mr. Frank C. Atherton, 
Hawaii. 
AMERICAN 
The committees of the American group have 
been considerably extended and strengthened. 
The Executive Committee has been reorgan- 
ized. President R. L. Wilbur remains Chair- 
man and George H. Blakeslee, Vice-Chairman. 
President Mary E. Woolley and Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont have also been elected Vice-Chair- 
men; Mr. Jerome D. Greene, vice-president of 
Lee, Higginson and Company, New York, 
Treasurer; and Mr. Edward C. Carter, Honor- 
ary Secretary. Other members are Mr. Flet- 
cher S. Brockman, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, 
Mr. William Green, Mr. Alfred Holman, Dr. 
Paul Monroe, Mr. Henry M. Robinson, Mrs. 
F. Louis Slade, Dr. Henry Suzzallo, Prof. G. 
G. Wilson and Mr. Leo Wolman. 
INSTITUTE COMMITTEES 


The following committees of the American 
Group are functioning: 

1. Research, together 
Council on Research. 

2. Finance. 

3. Delegates. 

4. Education. 

(a) Information and Publicity. 
(b) Organizational Relationships. 
(c) Program 1927 Institute Session. 

The Committee on Organizational Relation- 
ships has established a working connection 
between the Institute and a number of na- 
tional organizations that are also interested in 
the international field, such as the American 


INSTITUTE DEVELOPMENTS 


with an Advisory 
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Federation of Labor, the Foreign Policy As- 
sociation, the National Workers’ Education 
Bureau, the League of Women Voters, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A., National Board of 
Y. W. C. A., National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, American Association for Adult Educa- 
tion, International Missionary Council, and 
the American Association of University 
Women. It is proposed to use these and other 
organizations as the media by which the find- 
ings of research and general exchange of in- 
formation may be brought to the serious 
attention and understanding of wide circles of 
citizens. 

SOCIAL SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL AND THE 

INSTITUTE 


The research work of the Institute has been 
placed in a most advantageous position through 
a liaison that has been effected with the Na- 
tional Social Science Research Council. <A 
committee on International Research has been 
formed by that body with the purpose of as- 
sisting the research plans of the Institute. 

The proposed projects of the Institute Re- 
search Committee will be evaluated by the 
Social Science Research Council, with the ex- 
pectation that the more important and long- 
term investigations will be taken over and con- 
ducted as approved by that council, while pro- 
jects of shorter duration, more immediacy and 
less expense will, with the approval of the 
council, be developed by the American Re- 
search Committee. 

A very great deal of credit is due to the 
new Honorary Secretary of the American 


group, Mr. E. C. Carter, and the Associate | 


General Secretary, Mr. Charles F. Loomis, 
of Honolulu, for the reorganization that has 
been effected and the enlistment of the strong 
personnel of the various committees. The 
Institute is particularly indebted to Professors 
George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard, and 
George H. Blakeslee of Clark University, of 
the Executive Committee, for securing the co- 
operation of the Social Science Research 
Council. 


The assistance of an able research | 


group in the University of Chicago, headed by | 
Professor Quincy Wright and Professor Rob- | 


ert E. Park, and the cooperation of several 


outstanding research men in the universities of | 
the Pacific Coast and other parts of the coun- | 


try, now give a truly nation-wide aspect to 
the work of the American Committee. From 
October to December fifteen committee meet- 
ings of the American group were held and 
satisfactory progress made in the development 
of their programs. 


WIDESPREAD INTEREST IN PACIFIC RELATIONS 


While in Canada and the United States the | 
general secretary made twenty-four addresses on | 


the Institute and Pacific questions. The more 
important of these were: 

University of British Columbia Convocation. 

American Group, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, Bankers’ Club, New York, Mr. Thomas 
W. Lamont, Chairman. 

Japan Society of Boston. 


East Asiatic Society of Boston. 

World Peace Foundation, Boston, Presiden; 
Lowell of Harvard, Chairman. ™ 

Syracuse_ University, Armistice Day Address 

Luncheon, Council on Foreign Relations 
members, Chicago. 

Members of Faculty and Students’ Luncheon, 
University of Chicago. 

Annual Convention, United States Chamber: 
of Commerce, Western Division, Colorag 
Springs. 

Institute of International Relations, River. 
side, California. 

Normal Teachers’ 
Public Library. 

Luncheon, San Francisco Civic Leaders, Ps. 
cific Union Club, Mr. Wallace M. Alexander 
Chairman. . 

INTER-RACIAL GOODWILL AND COMMERCE 

There is a marked increase of interest in 
many sections of the United States and Can- 
ada in Far Eastern affairs and the problem of 
maintaining friendly relations with the nations 
of the Pacific Basin. This increased interest 
is especially noticeable in business and com- 
mercial circles. It is also present among edi- 
tors and in labor circles. The enormous price 
of incurring the illwill of the Chinese paid 
by British commerce in the Hongkong- 
Canton Boycott—a price estimated by the Brit. 
ish at $600,000,000—has not passed unnoticed 
by American and Canadian commercial men. 

The Chambers of Commerce convention at 
Colorado Springs offered a good opportunity 
for presenting the subject of Pacific Relations 
to several hundred business and commercial 
leaders of the Pacific Slope and the Rocky 
Mountain states. 

From this meeting came an unsolicited check 
for $500, appropriated by the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, in recognition of the 
services of the Institute in promoting under- 
standing and better relations between the 
peoples of the Pacific. San Francisco com- 
mercial circles subscribed over $5000 during 
the last half of December to the Institute. 


OFFICIAL AND NATIONAL CONTACTS 


Forum, Los 


Angeles 


In a brief visit in Washington, D. C., inter- 
views were had with President Coolidge, who 
expressed interest in what the Institute is 
doing; with Secretary of the Interior Hubert 
Work regarding the Government Conference 
on Education, Recreation and Rehabilitation, 
which will be held in Hawaii in April; Sena- 
tor William E. Borah, Chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee of the Senate: Wil- 
liam Green, President of the American Feder- 


ation of Labor; Dr. John A. Ryan, of the 


National Catholic Welfare Council; Dr. Stan 
ley K. Hornbeck, Councillor S. Sawada of the 
Japanese Embassy and others. Mr. Green 
promised to appoint a representative of 12 
tional Labor as a delegate to the July se 
sion, and Senator Borah spoke of his intet- 
tion of visiting the Far East this summer and 
his desire to attend the Institute meeting ™ 
Honolulu. 


